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ABSTBACT 

Described is an innovative program of noncategorical 
education for both normal and developmentally delayed infants and 
preschool children. Focused upon are such aspects of program design 
and operation as early intervention, integration of delayed and 
nondelayed toddlers and preschoolers matched on the basis of 
developmental level rather than chronological age^ parent involvement 
and education, and developmental programing. It is noted that the 
educational curriculum covers sensorimotor^ motor , social and 
language development for infants, toddlers and preschoolers. 
Administration of the infant and parent training components are 
discussed, daily program activities for toddler and preschool classes 
are outlined, and the rationale for developmental programing is 
explained, (LH) 
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Alwiio.! !. clay crre and onrly isUi.rvent: ion pro</-nus c.?n*-h^iui be 
diriCLSseci iroTr iho -orspoctlve of whccacr cr not chey ..uaq k .u t 
(ui.i^i/tor Ar Tools, 197^), -his is clearly nor an 1^ ^ iVr ^vav -^-r ;:s 
anj proiLSsionals. Unless this country under^^es so*.*^ . >*.it>. . ..,rra. 
duy c.u-e uad educational pro^jrams for prcsciicol call;;\- viil .•o^v.Lr. w. 
part of Dur daily existence Zor several roason;^^ which unio'z »h .vadil;. 
chan5^ed. First, statistics clearly indicate uhat .roi. wv. a are 
back CO II. i. I time enploynent for xon^y if not simply v^lliw, Tho 
i^cthers .is v/orkiag force need cldld caro .,acili» S.c • nu.'* 

ci ^.lu^ ] i;^.*rature on ch.e effects of early experience , /y ..v. ;?bto 
':ha: devo' piricntat progress can be eni anccd '^y provuU r'liic.wi 
a v'arloty of experiences during the forn^ative >ears . h» > Iv? 1 
Li', u.Voor:;. 1970). "n order lo proviac thct>e varied e ^. ny 
pi" nii. ' . out Jr.K j^rou; s and odncal lonal u'.^gramr r. J. ' •..p 
c* L'drcn* Tiaal]\, v„>.ild a^lvocates and han<. i c*apped c r.\ Mi^^r.s' 
,r. ips !:..\.^ brough'. considerable loi^oying and litig^.- ^.ts. c»\ 
riar^' stauc^^ co providi, aopropriatc c Jcatioaa. .iod so^... sorv./co for 
\oi*a:, lua.jaicapped children Ol-^^bbs, VJlh). Vb ^ rati^*% \ lOr i;:, 
i*hls leju *ation is that handicap.vec youngocC -t^ shoal-. ... iLi'i li 
to t^xtra iJ»'Lvice& to enable then; to I*r^come producti^' . ■ .i/.! /.a.*^*. ' 
contribuocrs to so^.^v•ty. These oxtroi sorvici . ^'^rlOK . • pri 'ovn; 
e^lnvatiunal pro<;ra..;* froni oijth onv;ard (CillouL, 197^: n 'to 

c )n «c!erj^ ir.» :iLecJ5 ot \;cr*''.'ir» .rolh. 's, cu*r.u. ic'ii ' ! . * lu 

fn«or uxT c.e handicapped, and the d«.iare by i),A\y p^rc u uj.itloaa! 

fr^ .j-aiiv; \r their preschoolers, th*.* issue h* . -k-^ nv * ^ <i h^^t 

lo a.stab. I quails * day carr and e/ icatloua' /'.ro'^ua . vmUi: 
Ki\ lic-i ; J and nonhandicappcd chiK-ria. 

L 



Xhe liLcraUuro on day care and ^arly cducatiouai 'iL\v;rams is 
extensive and can do cJ.assiCied into four convenient: -.*'*^s: a' 
laboratory school or demonstration programs often j5iL» ,..-u in colicgob and 
universities, b) programs for the sensory handicap;)cc. v/'» .d K/.ir.h have 
generated many training methods and procedures {llaru\: 3crJ.efe!Dusch, 
1967), c"^ speech therapy and language traininr; for t!ic young speech 
deficient child which often includes autistic childroi. w children with 
behavior disorders (Gray 6: Ryan, 1973; Berry, 1969; Lcj:^^, 19G3; and 
d> programs for low- income preschoolers which have* b, > m f/Gba,>ly the 
most extensively evaluated (Hodges Spidcer, 1967), m.-.I recoutiy 
the literature has contained relatively few descriptiA-,^^ of 'pro;;^rct.^s 
taat have concentrated on infants and children under . .* age of tiiree 
(:brton, lV'74; Caldwell Richmond, 1968';. The lack ^ ^-o-'ra*,,^ Tcr 
yo^stc. devcl opmental ly retarded children is particuia:-,." .v^iccihl:-. 
(uonlg, 1973). 

Almost by ceiault one approach iuis been avcrllab' «c parent j uC 
de^'elopmcntally retarded or delayed preschool-o^^c clii *rer, that cf_ 
he. 'ing Lhe child remain at home until the a^e of >i'/. ^.a an. o;^ilons 
of special classes or institutionalization bec< ne av^. . 1.-. ^v.d 
classic .'^Iwdies on high risk and/or children *.;ith doc*: ^.vl p.jrlc'-i? 
have su>;;ested the benefit of early intervention vnM', ^puliieJo^ of 
children vAw have a substantial probability of havinj' . A-rale U sovo o 
learnln.; ui ff icult io? (Slrccls 6c Dyc> 1939; Kirk, ?95H/; liowevc :;, 
tiQ irupact of thesi- and similar invest igation^ i,as '^i . ; *>.. i \ ct.»vtiu^',. 
Only durin<; the past five years have parents and proL . > -gun 

to roco;ni:iO the need for early detection and hubsoqu i t: r trclj.' ^'^r 



dovolopmcntally retardGd cluidron (W. I5rickcr D, ?^cU::'.<^v, 1974;. 
Descriptions of early intervention programs for modoi^ /to sovareiy 
deveiopmentally retarded preschoolers are now beginnii\<' .o appear in 
the literature, lending optimism to the once disml pL^iure oi: oarly 
institutionalization (Shearer & Shearer, 1972; Olshi.., /i- W. Pricker 
& D. r^ricker, 1973). The purpose of this article is l ) discuss an 
early intervention program that has provided a si^iahJ. roa,> of. parents 
and their children x^^ith a relatively atypical approach ..^ iiho cv'.ucation 
of young normal and deveiopmentally retarded cliildrer,. 

Harly in 1970 an early intervention project v;as . :i c/j: Johv 
F. Kennedy Center for Research on Education and Human _vclcv:mra of 
Pcahody College for a number of toddlers who were evic.vuc i.-ij» dovciopmer.tai 
problems or who were at high risk for developing suci; . y^-U-? 
Down's syndrore, hydrocepiialus, premacure), crom the ,cct. 
iiiC^^ption che staff felt that the program ought to ^50 . ..v.c\aci\c\ 
approach no the education of .>ung KaivJicapped child.'. : ^onse-.uenLl:-, 

U.pler.onted several i';p .taut decisions which have .c,:vod 
Co the keystones of the rojeot during the past: four j-v:s (D. V.-icker 
6 W. Drickur, 1971; V 2; 19/ J). First, although wo v^- . convinced thau 
-lie environment necr .d to provide more than concerned Cor 
children; \;o chos to begin uitii a relatively uiideman.:i^ ' struc uce 
,^rknowing that more structure could be imposed as necc:s. . The Jonri 
that this structure assumed is developnental prograrj-ai^^ . Socond, like 
Schaefer (1972) we deemed parental lm /Ivtment la the './o^cct le 
critically important. Third, we believed thaj raaxinun . no/Lt -;ur 
the :^and3C.lpped c!;iLd could be achicv/od only i: they :o .i: u; d 




in the program before ago two. Finally, wo decided to ac tempt to provide 
the most nontial ouvironmont possible for the handicap .vl children. To 
accomplish this we proposed a new and unique approach--; lu intec^iation 
wichin the same classroom of an equal number of norma^ hvclopinj 
children (nondelayed) with an equal number of cliildreii . :,ch developmental 
problems (delayed). The remainder of this article expaids and details 
these four operating tenets with special emphasis or :hc Integration 
of the delayed and nondelayed children.- 

During the first year of the program we offered a nicrning prograr.; 
for ten children and an afternoon program for the sa-ne rAnbcr oi 
children. This initial group V7as composed of 11 chit.tv< a with cievolo^- 
mental delays, and 9 children who were from all appear.^nces nondelayed. 
During the initial year of the project, finding parej.,^ of nondelayed 
children v;ho were willing to place their child in a t/r :>-;}\''.:a Lh..t aisc 
included handicapped children was not easy. Many paiv.uL.. who wcro 
eager *:o have their toddler enrolled in an educatior i f.ro^^^rar. 
quickly changed their mind when they learned ^..^.at hand capped cliildroa 
would be integrated Into the same classroom. We were ...^ \ci of :cn during 
uhat first year why we chose to placci delayed and nonJ ' .v;od children 
in the same program. Our answers generally covered tl) ircai? vvi,ch ceo 
discussed below. 

Although "mains t reaming" is nov; a somewhat common .^va in OuucacLvn 
and special ducation, four years ago the concept of r-o/.:^-illJiaticn as 
dcscrii)cd oy Wolf cnsbergor (1972) v;as new. The idea ^jv.w'iio nonaalijjation 
is that civery child should bo entitled to live the nor * ..oraal- 1 ike" 
existence '•ojsiblc. Tnat is any child who can functi \\ a r.^^^lar 



public school class should remain there. A child who v..u he maiaLained 
in the regular school program by providing a special i\»^bOi:t Ccacher 
should remain in a regular class rather than be isolated ,n a 
self-contained classroom. Only children who cannot xun^i loa apn^ropr lately 
'in a regular education program should be removed to jeir-.;ontalned 
special classes and finally only those fev; exceptional Individualb 
who cannot be maintained in the community be institutionalised (llobbs, 
1974). The concept of "malnstreaming" which now has lej^lsiativo 
support in nany states provides the maximum opportuni,.^ i\ r 'larKlicaopo.i 
children to interact with normal developing peers thi. . ...-ovidlnv. t*Uo. 
' atypical child with a more normal environm.cnt than :),-o:.;/.T.ns tlint only 
include children with problems. The preschool years v ^vid secji to bo 
an ideal time to begin "mainstreaming. " 

The integration of delayed and nondelayed cliildrca Vito th.3 same 
program produced an unexpected outcome. Not only ha'--, caildron r.r,d 
the opportunity to explore and learn about each other I also the 
parents oL nondelayed youngsters have had the chancu to interact 
closely with parents of children v;ho have raoderate to severe problems. 
This Interaction has the potential of being an enlij;uLcalag expedience 
for parents. An often heard comment by mothers in o^.^. |'/:oect is that 

, they had a real fear of or great uncertainty ojout haac^iwaoped children 
as they entered their child in the program. Their CMjo/iunces in the 
project quickly changed fear to calm once they rcalt?:ci c x^t ha..dlcappec; 
children are basically much like other childrc^n. in . ii*e ti close 
inLeractiou between parents has allowed *for conunuuica. '» t wliicr i.c bcllovc 

' has been important in terms of educat:ing a wide vari^.*: ■ o ' ;^e'y;>lc ahouc 
Ciovelopmontal difficulties, 
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Fin^iliy, the research by Baiidura and others has su. ^,ciSteJ strongly 
that children do imiuate behavior that produces obscr reinforcing 
enviroi-imental contingencies (Bandura, 1967). Perhaps .otK» of the mosc 
effective ways for a young delayed ch.ild to learn a nc»^r uinctional 
response is to observe the occurrence of that respon;:^ in another* 
child. For example, by watching a nondelayed youngster drag a chair 
to the water fountain to get a drink and succeed, tho delayed child 
may be able to imitate the response. This imitation saould result in 
acquiring the desired v/ator plus the independence of p^t '.avinj co asl: 
the teacher or parent for assistance. Thus wo became .^i^r, dttec' to th^ 
idea of trying to build a program that could integrate children with 
a variety of problems and skills without interfering wLcV* the de^^elop- 
mental progress of any individual child. To substant^^:,c uhis approach 
we used tw methods. First, we have assessed the peij. r nance the 
nondelayed children in a number of areas such as moto :^ s ds orl^v i\or y 
and language. Second, wo have administered si:andard"i: zl cestui cJ 
Inteiligcncc (D. Bvicker W. Bricker, 1971; 1972; 1973), All JrLs 
information indicates that the normal children do not develop prcbloms 
as a function of as.sociatin-^ with children .v;ho have ivv ral^^. tc i^evere 
loarning difficulties. However, it irhould be emphasl:.jd chac fa^ 
children are not placed into the various classrooms i \ a random fashion. 
Indeed we do not recommend that children of widely dl^^\'. caLe dc vTcI opmuutal 
levels be placed in the same classroom. The delayed .:r.d nondelayed 
children included in our program are matched on the 1.: o2 developmental 
level with little attention given to chronological a,Cv o^nisoquently , 
tne nondelayed children are generally one- to ono-and- i-l^£lf years 
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yovuv,cr chaa tlio delayed cluJdrcn i\\ the same class, '/.v t.jacchiag of 
cuildron oa general dovelopncntal- level is, wc bclio.-, . %uL'Onoiy 
Inportanc if Lhe clai^i> lS Co funcLion as a .^roup ano i o el.ildran 
arc to loarn from each othor. A busy, active two-yoa - v;ho is 
Icarnins to run and to produce sentences may have li. :\ ^.o olTer a 
nonani'iiulatory chiLd v;ho has yet to learn hov; to control ais iiouJ .noveni^nrs. 
llov;ever, this same two-year-old may be able to serve vi . n o.xcc lJtnt 
model fo"-.- and to interact effectivoly with a thrce-yv\ /-v^u Do^n'?. syndrome 
child v;ho is also learning to utter v7ords and move cA , . . v. i$.,l'o^ ' . 

Tne second source of support for the integration cl >Ji>i-or.;n 

comes directly from the parents of the children invoiv.i; m twv projcc':. 
As nentionud previously', finding norrkai children to pa-.ic:,pauO in the 
project during che initial year was difficult. At v- . -ruination of 
year ono^, w asked all parents to anonymously fill ou^ . v.^stic"r.i' ire 
concerning tue intejL^ration of the delayed and nondcli , v,;ilvlra^.. 
/Ml eight of tr.e parents of the nondelnyeJ children \' ':^uc\^u the 
questionnaire indicated they felt their nondelayed chJ.'c liad not 
suffered any negative effeccs from the inte.^ration anc K v.»erc villin^; 
to place cheir child in the program again. All 11 ncr \ or. the 
delayed children responded that they felt the integra^.ui jad a 
positive effect and they would choosv to place tliuir ^.iia in an 
integrated program over one composed of only delayed Jron (D. Brie cor 
u W. Brickcr, 1971). Following the termination of tlu- socor.d year of 
the pco2"^-"ahfj the questionnaires wore administered .wj '>:' wiiu iZ 

parents of the nondelayed children indicated tiiat per i . . theli cM] J 
had picked up some undesirable response from the deljMj chilc'rju; 
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hov/ever, all 12 parents of the iiondolaycd childcGn requested that 
their childron be allowed to return uO the program fhc ilu] lowing 
year. We felt that this extremely positive response • i ironts \:as 
important because cho success of this approacli is laiT^'c*;, dcpendcnc 
upon parencal v;illingnoss to support the concept of ii^craation. 
Finding nondclayed children to participate in Che pro"..c durins the 
third and fourth years has been no problem. Tn fact, have irany 
more requests by the parents of nondelayed chi'^dren i i\\ e can possibly 
acconuiodate which suggests that at least locally tai;' * o'cct hr.s 
become an accepted educational program for young ch* tu.tu. 

One final bit of information which indicates t.id la*:eg,raLio^ 
may bo a workable approach is that after spending a vcr in tiio Infant, 
loddler and Preschool Research and Intervention Proj :wo nondclayed 
and throo dv^laycd cliildren were incluJcd in r Jemon..Lr\; i:>n iJioocl'.ool pro,v,rcn< ^'or 
lov;- income children. Although the director of: this , v ^:;i\*k\i to cacoll 

chese five children, the social v;orkor and the. teacui.*., ,:lafio b..uulleo. 
the mechanics of siM.fting the children frora one ;rc;^,rur» to the ol\or. 



'Lrc director requested that he not be told which oai'vJ^vin catrc 'rcvxu 
the integrated program, and he often tells vi.sicors * :.\anc» ii .Linguibh 
four of those children from the remainin*, 15 childu \ . , lai. p"o:'rar.;. 
Tiic f ifcli ciiild v;as already known to the dirccto*." Ia.\ ■ \ a prc:\/Ious 
interact ion. 

The population of this project Uas alrnort triple^.'' lurinr; tt thiri 
and fourth years o£ its existence, fhe expansion occ,:;;v.l ti rcM^'h thj 
use of Title IV-A Eunds made possible by the combined •v.'^^orL and 
cooperation of the Tennessee Department of Public Weji.T-s tao /vnnwjjrce 
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Dcpar^rmcnt of Menial IlcalLh and Lho Joseph P. Kcim^nl: . foundation. 
Transportation provision^i provided by Chose funds ^ U: ic possibl 

to include children from low-income areas; consoquoni:'' l:o current 
population of children covers a broad dcvelopmenlal ar*: couonuc ;:cn^3 
The proj .ct is currently composed of a classroom, pare. idvisorvj 
research and training and demonstration components. Ai::hough i*-.cse 
coiaponents are described in detail elsewhere (D. Brie i W. .^ricker, 
1971; 1972; 1973), it seems appropriate to discuss :'%.a'/.,s in the 
classroo:.; component that have been mandated by our ba. . i'?:i%>/iv. 
The project currently operates three distinct but lin:u; . iaj>:jrc c:,. 
progran-s. These units are discussed bclov; in the co-i v»i oi eai-lv 
intervencion, deveiopTiontal program^iung and parental ;jvvoj.vemeac which 
arc the remaining three keystones of this Project. 

A program for toddler age children inici illy scct' ; -coc :iic 
rcquir i^nenlo of early intervention bur after tv/o yea*.'.^ : o.jsi,rvi 
young clevelopmentally^del^iycd children v;e became con/: a, t.uit 
intervention for these youn^i^sters should begin in earl,, inicnc^,. 
Intervention during infancy is particularly appealivi, f one luupts 
the developmental position of Piaget: 

The o: tablishment of cognitive or more generally. i.'Lcn." Iv*\lcciI 
relritions, v/hich consist neither of a simple con^ ."ivtcrral 
objects nor of a mere unfolding of structure poi w/.t.ed insioc 
t^iO subject, but rather involve a set of struct uri proj;rar.r,fvely 
constructed by continuous interaction bei.,;euu t»'. lijuct r ul 
the external v/orld (Piaget, 1970, p. 703). 



Pia:.,i!l* has rcpeaLcdly discussed Lwo , cwcrrul LhGore::iccil positions that 
if acctsptc'd V70uld lead naturally to intervention v;it: ;>.:t.-its. First, 
as stated in the above quote the child loarus irrom ac .«v > interaction 
with his environment; consequently, the structure of a u.Iic^s CAvir.)n- 
ment is extremely important if: that child is to make \ lOpucutal 
progress. Often parents at home sin^ply do not know or iXive the 
confidence to use the appropriate strategies for inn ncin:^ the growth 
of a handicapped child. Second, Piagct believes that- ^ .no re complex 
forms of behavior are developed from early response f . . . 'in :rlt 
vie\; earlier processes such as primary and secondary ^^ular r-.actiono 
are ^prerequisite to the acquisition of cognitive ski- that; occuv in 
later stascs of the sensorimotor perLod which in turn A*:e prorcqd-lsite 
to concrete operations from v;hich develop forrr'ai op:^:. .-nv- j-ia^^el, 1)70) 
i^ricker and Bricker (1974) are convinced thai the son -->i:oc period 
provides Lae basis for subsequent lan^^uagc dcvclopmc: : - /jI 'l <... }t\e:- 
more complex fornis of behavior. If this position cci .:api/i\;Jy 
validated t.ien early training is crucial to the acquioitior. of co.nnlc:; 
cognitive processes. These tv;o theorocical pooii,i*>r,. oi ^vlded :l.c 
rationale- for the development of our three iiivurventl«,'u n^ts. 

The infanc unit contains approximately ?3 oabicr wxin l\ devc'^of- 
mental level Crom 5 to 16 months as can be scrm in Tc. ^. iiA> unit 
focuses on iiigli risk or children witb documented pro . for exar.^.pl^ 
the current population is composed ol eight children v Jix 13o:;n*i> 
syndro :cj three children With documo ecd birt! injur/ . - c';iljr ii \;iL:< 
genetic abnormalities and four normal-at risk ciiildrcfi '^^f-, >ah\ 
uith a fractured skull at three months, baby iron^ a 1 • f tuLiy ili o! 
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TABLE 1 





Do' . .^raph ic irif onr.at: ion 


on Children in 


the ItiLcint, TodJlor and 


Prescliool Research 


and Tn 




— , — . 


Infant Unit 


Toddler Unit 


Preschool Unit 






N 


23 


28 


27 






CA (in months') 
Mean 


22 
5-43 


36 
21-50 


56 
43-76 






Sex 

Fenialo 


9 
14 


16 
12 


18 
9 






Race 

Black 
Other 


6 

16 
I 


5 
22 
1 


9 
17 
1 






Mickne 
lower 


<, 

14 


h 

9 


4 
8 
Id 






Delayed (N=33) 
Moaii 
Range 


49 (N=ll) 
28-64 


55 (N=i2) 
36-68 


50 (N=10) 
32-63 




O '■ 

ERIC 


NondcLiyec' (N-^J ^ 
,a * Mean 
f.O Range 


9] (N---8) 
72-119 


109 (N«10) 
71-135 


94 (N"J7) 
70-145 


1.4 





TABLE 1 


• 


• 


• 


tion on Children in the 


Inttiat, loddlor and 


Presclu'^ol Research 


and Tutor 


vent ion Project 


Infant Unit 


Toddler Unit 


Preschool Unit 




Total 


23 


28 


27 




78 


22 
5-43 


36 
21-50 


56 

43-76 




39 
5-76 


9 

14 


16 

12 


18 

9 




43 

35 


6 

16 
1 


5 
22 
1 


9 
17 
1 




20 
55 
3 


1 

U 


t't 

9 

■ 13 


4 
8 
15 


■ 


1 f 
!5 
42 


49 (N=ll) 
28-64 


V3 (M^12) 
36-68 


50 (N=10) 
32-63 




52 
28-68 


91 (N=8) 


i09 (N«10) 
71-133 

• 


94 (N'=17) 
70-145 


1.4 


99 
70-145 



TABLC 1 (cont.) 
Infant Unit Toddler Unit Preschool Unit 



Etiology 



Uo™'s syndrome 


8 


8 


9 


Ik-ain injury 


3 


0 


1 


Suspected genetic 








disorder 


2 


1 


0 


General delay 


4 


2 


1 


Autistic-1 ike 


1 


I 


? 


Physically handicapped 


1 


0 


0 


Multiple handicapped 


0 


0 


0 


Normal - at risk 


h 


6 


5 


Nor:nal 


0 


9 


9 



^The Upper category rcfci.. to families whose income e::coeds $12,000 per year, 
ITie Middle caicgory refcrb to families whose income is between $6000 and $12,000 per yea 
The Lower category ref..rs to far ilics whosi:^ income is less than $6000 pvr year, 

^iliu Dela>cd category refers to children who score below 70 on standardised intelligence 
T!u- N'ondelayvd category tcfcrs to children' \;ho score above 70 on a i^tandardir.ed intellig 
Tour infants have not been tested. 

^i^v'i laUat risk refers to child>*un ..!;o score abo,*o 70 on a &candardi/-ed int el I ii;cnco test 
have adJiliJiiii lact,>rs in lu^^ir uuvironmcnt tiiat Woulo hidlce education;''! prob]e;as a hig 
Gruvval dolay rcfcrr to cl Hdren \rlK) s^-cm? h. I''^ 70 st:ndar<li/^d i nt-cl 1 ir»ence tesi 



nfant Unit 



TABLE 1 (cont.) 
Toddler Unit 



Preschool Unit 



Total 



8 
3 



8 

0 



9 
1 



25 
4 



2 
4 
1 
1 
0 



0 



I 
0 
0 
6 
9 



1 



0 
1 
? 
0 
0 
5 
9 



3 
7 
4 
1 
1 
15 
18 



to faruilies whose inconit: exceeds $12,000 per year. 

to families whoso income is between S6000 and S12,000 per year, 
to families tthosc income is less than $6000 per ytiar. 

s to children who score belovv' 70 on standardized intelligence tests, 
fers to children who score above 70 on a standardized intelligence Lest. 



lildvcn .:ho score above 70 on a standard] -^ed intelligence test but who 

II ti.cir i^nvironr^.ent that woulc; u-.ake cdu^rl ion."'l problcr.s a high probability. 

ildren w'lo S"';p '..1^" ■<',■ st-ndarcM/' d i titcl H'Tinco te^i 'M-t for whoni 



tested. 





vholu arc educationally rotardod). No baby with a norrii pa<;U history 

is included in this unit. This program accoimodates b.;i>i-.s en either 

an ail day, half day or once a week basis.. The primary c-iphasis is 

the acquisition of sensorimotor skills in order to prc^fi.rc the ^>e.hy 

to move into the toddler unit. If possible the two t^acrors thai 

operate this classroom, train the ihother and/or father co work vv^ith their 

baby rather than working directly v;ith the baby themscl^ui?. Unfortunately, 

this ia not aix<rays possible since many of our childrc. .o^a from low- income 

or middle-income backgrounds in which both parents mu.^ . .^,)rk. 

other families the mother may have several other preSwL'^c f.ers at 

home. A few parents are extremely limited themselves o.. are unable to 

v:ork effectively with their moderately to severely devclopmentall-^ 

delayed child. Parents v;ith this variety of needs matul^cn a flexible 

program. 

Cur parent training program has not always been l .o--.IMe, bv-t 
;i7e have learned through a variety of experiences tha'^ .^runts require, 
as much individual progranming as children. Treating ^ ^^.renus C5 
homogeneous group when they vary from havin^^ advanced Uwjdemic O'cjirees 
to those who spent their childhood and youth in one o f cr .\ state- 
residential facilities for the mentally retarded obvio h!,^ will aot v;o.-';. 
During the first tx^o years of the project the parent tr:ii;in3 uac advi«.j\r 
was 'carried out by the research and teaching staff. A^:iou;;h the.fe 
people V7ere qualified and appropriate for the roles ^aronl Cii\Lsoi's^ 
they v^rc unable to spend adequate ti.uo with l\o pare" :)urirtg -Ito 
third year we were able to create a parent advisory Uu r \-inposcd of 
tliroc full time advisors, a social v;orker and a pari-. o>;u InaLor . 
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The priiuary responsibilities of this component arc: a) to help parcnto 
become efxlective educational change agents with thcii c'hjlj, b) co 
assisu parents in becoming educated consumers of proj»rii and i.^accriais 
offered as services for their children, c) to offer sc :v cs for diose 
families with special needs (eg,, help in acquiring 'koC stan:pi>, 
obtaining proper medical and dental services for a chi^.,, special 
counseling services, etc.) and d) to coordinate ediic.u i -^nr.l activities 
of the home and the classroom. 

The majority-of parent education has focused on lar 'aage, .av^tor, 
sensorimotor and social areas which also form the cor 2 ^ussroox 
curriculum. Initially parents are trained in the us, hca\ioL' 
management skills as prerequisite to working in the cuirriculun areas. 
Training is generally conducted in sr-iall group sessii .ts, .s/.-xvur, v/non 
a parent has a special or particularly difficult pr«:.bL , the parent 
advisor ataj shift to individual sessions. Video taot, . . i..vidw o; 
tht- parenc training his child which then servo as ch< . f^u point fox 
helping the parent improve his training skills. The . . < ol vicco renl.y 
appears cc be im effective teaching strategy co cmplo/ n,ir, paroics 
(Filler, 1974). Consumer education Is carried out hy '-.posin:; parents 
to appropriate fihas, books and other printed i:?a'c:.er> : \ rui nj, Jijm 
about organii:ations that arc concerned v/lth providin'^ ."ai'oatlou and 
services for young children and by arrcmglng meetijngs .'^ local, state 
and national personnel who are in decision - making posLvlon^. ITor 
exfiuiple, tho director of the j^peciai education depart- ^ ra the- local 
public schools has attended tx/o parent mcetin'^J cxpr-::..' :v anGuer 
(juestions about what type of services v/ould be availa i. t.c;. chUd.vn 
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in the future. The parents have also had the opporLunii:y to question 
representatives of the Joseph P. Kc^nnedx^ Jr. Foundati o.j z meii.ber of the 
President's conmiittee on Mental Retardation, official!, r.f Tennessee's 
State Department of Education as well as individuals ..^s^ciateo with 
other early intervention programs- All of these intei\it'cio;is arc 
designed to provide the parent with knowledge about Isi^uus v;hica direccly 
concern their child's education. Special services arc vCfcred through 
a variety of mechanisms from holding evening meetings i^v fathtirj who 
cannot attend the program during the day to helping i.oi'Ker learn to 
read. The primary objective of these special services to help 
families move from crisis existences to more stable c .vuonncnjs and 
predictable lives by learning to anticipate trouble- pro Jucing events 
and developing strategies for meeting these events. Fur ^.-:ample, 
the family v7ho repeatedly runs out of food can be heir. to auvelop a 
strategy for spacing food usage across the month as \s lo^c inr 

othi-r food sources such as go\emment surpluses. The ii^M responsitii ily 
of the parent advisory component is the coordination o'^ training 
activities conducted in the classroo-i and at horae. The parent advisors 
and the teaching staff must buare infonuaLion in order lor both components 
to function effectively. Tne parents should not be vc^rkinj c.t cross 
purposes wLth the classroom program; no more than cla.s.uv»om training 
should be disrupting parental goals, lliis brief desori; ':ion of tne 
parent training component hopefully has indicated our concern i or 
pCiCental involvement and the need fee flexibility in ■ invol vcu'ont. 

Tiie toddler classroom was the original program an*- ..Jfers two and 
owe half hour morning and afternoon programs for chil^ o ran/,e 
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development: .illy from approximately Oiic and a half to furoe yuars. We 
chose this format for two specific reasons, rirst, oi„i ring iwo 
half day programs allows a well trained staff of educ'/.rri. to secve 



such as meals and napping that can be in many instances ^ecter done 
at home by the parent. Children who need day care are .xisscd, from our 
project to neighboring day care centers. We believe tulr. format allows 
more functional use of an educational setting which '.i^ortant since 
adequate programs for young handicapped chiloren and i u 1.- narcnt3 ac(^ 
scarce. Half of the 30 toddlers in the project atteru; c^:- morning 



session v/hile the remainder come in the afternoon, icon in Taole 1 
this population of children currently includes 12 del a ^.d and 16 nondeL.iyc:ci 
children. The toddler unit is staffed by two teacher i:h jsslr.tauce 
from practLcum students, llie focus is on pre ^ranriinG . . c/x cro.ts 
of language J social, sensorimotor and motor devGiop'r:e\c. AituO'.:gli 
the teachers in this unit work directly with the chi; ;cc.., the oircnts 
are trained simultaneously by the parent advisors to develop similar 
skills in order to maximize Ciie generalization of the ci issrootn training 
to the home and other environments. The preschool una i^" an upv;ard 
extension of the toddler unit and the morninf; and afi " . . rii .^rcj- jam 
format is maintained. The childreii in this classroo: ian:;e dc vclopmenuallx 



from approximately throe to four years and includes /clayed, and 17 non- 
delayed ciiildccn. Tao program in this classroom impc»^ r.uro sliMcluro 
on the children than is found in the infant or toddU-r \;it.i the 

emphasis upon acquiring; appropriate language and soc: t jcir^s, A^ialn 
this unit is staffed with two teachers plus various i:/u,:c:na ij.adcnLi>. 



twice as many children and second, this program avoids accivities 
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An outline of the dnily pro^cam activities for the Lo^id'cr and 
preschool classes arc presented belo v\ 

Opcnin?; Group Timo Morning 9:00-9:15 Aft • ..on ]:{)0-l:lS 

Children arrive and sent themselves in j sonn'cf.. « 
Teacher greets child seated next to her and wa^u. ^ likic child 
greet the child next to him by name, continv until everyone 
is greeted. 

Activities foe this period may include fe 1 1 ho.ii'(f , .t..icL^'n:; 

games, discrimination e:-:ercLr»os, and itaiiati^u oon.^s ^: [.a^: . a 
Children are directed to appropriate snvil] j;l'ou; \u' ne:<L ac^Lvitv 

Skill -bui Idinu Time Morn i ng 9 : 1 5-9 : 30 Afiirroon 1:15-1:30 

During this time children will bv cncouraiAd ic . >rk wl'^U quiet 
individual tasks such as pu^/:les, form boards, etv.*, ction of the 

task vjill be based on both tiie child's interest anu V •.•),:>:vaUM 
P rof>rcims Morning 9:30-11.00 ai,^. i..on l:3u-3.or> 

Each teacher takes individuals or small ju'ouos lui.- a^s.^iTvU 
area and begins work on pcograms such as l,iu>iia;v?, gro?»s 
motor, selC-help. 
When the first group i^ finished, tell U\c c'.ildrun dwy .nay pi.*; ; 
find the children in the next grous., lake t...L . lo ihc 
assigned area and oogin on the pror,ra:n. 
Continue with each group on the schedule^ vnil i i <jH children 

Iiavc hcvn tiiroug;i their individual pro:nMi.i, . 
Activities Include: matching, discrimination, n;, .1. ^ ^^^^ 

imitative tasks, or building of other cogni ond iangucjjc 
skills. 



illf^'iLkX Morning 9:30-11:00 Aft.rv.oon 1:30-3:00 

(For children when not involved in a prograraj 
Help a child Co find a toy--proinpl: if he docs nc-l. cr ^Higr^es?, 

an activil:y--slidG, boat, housekeeping. 
Move around the room giving attention to each chi'io. 

Art or Fine Motor Activities 

After returning from previous activity, children ,\ di'rccirod 
-to chairs; 

Children are given various activities designed to »i *jL>p 

fine motor coordination. 
Activities during this period include: stringin;,^ ooads, 

placement of pegs in pegboaird, painting or druving ano 

use of scissors. 
Stor y Time or; Quiot Games 

Children sit together to hear a story or play a iy.-, , 

2L ^ilLSMv. Moirnint. II:UO-li: M) ;h s-noo.; .):00-3: 

Announce chat it is linw to put away toy.-: anJ o u ihc .»y 

or pLayf'.round. 
Prompt children Co pick up toys aixl pu: Lhcri .i*...r . 
Have children gather at door. 

V/i>en Leaving iMc room have one loachcr first, . :i • u.icli.r help 
slov;"\7alkers, and one teacher chock Lo make suro tixut al ♦ 
children get to l:ho y.yvA. 



. A cLiviLies in tho Gym or OuL;ncio 
Riding *jricycles luul ciny non-podaL Loy« 
Playing X'Jith balls 
Jumping and rolling on nuu-s 
Running 

Games (Ring around tho roses) 

As a general strategy tho children will he cncou a to -partici- 
pate in a group game which has as a targeted ohjociiv^ tl.r practil-e 
of some gross motor skill, after which free play will .-ncouraged, 
iM£!i liM Homing. ii:30Al:/r5 Aiic.-nooa . 

Seat children in chairs. 

Elicit appropriate responses from each child bofo^- ^'iviiii^ 
hini his snack, 

Snact: time will be used to practice self-help fuv^.-*, aud dr.nkir:? 
as v;ell as stimulating expressive language. 
Closing G roup Time Morning 11:45-12:00 Ai.ernoon 3:4b-4:00 

Review day's activities. 
Sing songs or play imitation games. 
Say good-bye, 

. The daily schedule provides opportunities lor cuLicLtn Lo 
participate in a variety of activities and social sitii.u'. om ^ . 

The educational curriculum cover'3 the four arens c language, 
sensorira^uor, social and motor development for all tlu. classroom unlLs, These 
four areas have been mapped out from the beginning s.. the terr.Inal 

states using the principles of developmental program;, r,. Dtivolopmentai 
^)rogramr.*ing assumes that in the acquisition of a parvzw .i .skii . or 



process thuro is a beginning poinL vien Lhc response i\ not Lho.x, 
a LermlnaLion point vAen the response becomes part o. : h .**uic!'.^ 
repertoire and an in-betV7ecn sequence of relevant rel jcd a^'-ix ifics, 
A second assiuaption is that most efficient learning w'tl u-"car if thu 
training between the beginning and termination poinc o\'s tin 
appropriate developmental sequence (W, Bricker, 1970). i^ufore 
training a specific skill the child needs to nave the ^jrrrcqulsite 
behavior for acquiring that skill. For example, attar. in^^^ co (.rain 
a oh.lld in verbal imitation is probably inefficient, «!uu ^r'j;^ ti^^cmg 
to the child if he cannot first focus on the face of : -rainer for 
a suitable period of time, imitate gross and fine molv activities 
and auditorily discriminate one sound from another. Po.iisivA on uha 
jiace, mutor imitation and auditory discrimination ari ^ ^ .^ciDiy 
prerequisite skills to verbal ixitation and the leucnv • ouid im.'o 
sure the c .ild has these skills before becunnin;; trai»- o;- ^ ^1 
unlcaticn. Althouijh we are fully awiije that future ro v • - J» r:.r\ 
su;'5est more appropriate training models, we believe ^, .Lt f i*cs?nc. 
the most efficient and effective training sequanccii a^, ;AincraL.n] ai-ii.t; 
the deve -opmental l odcl. Tlie teacl.ir.r, and rei>. ircn concen- 
trated much effort on building the di-velopmental curr . :i t \.you in 
the infant, toddler and preschool classrooms, and aU. i .> Jar 
from the final solutions to the training of young chl"^. I r. i*., stra^ c ^ie- 
such as developmental programming pro/ide c:<cil:ament ai;^ inpctus fcr 
future development :5 in education. 

The purpose of this paper has been to di.orss an ' ,f .rvon«.ion 
progran* barbed on the. rationale of early intervention, i. *'i«-;L.un of 
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delayed and noiidelayed children, parental involvemoiii: and doveioo.i.ental 
progrannting. One of the primary goals of this project: nr^i been Lo 
demonstrate that viable alternatives to traditional p„..« crool education 
exist, especially for young developmenually delayed cL:. d'/on. Prascnool 
education has suffered too long from a variety of con.'sc ' Locion • d\ixc 
have legislated the type and age of children to be se.x^vj, teac'-^or 
approach and general educational content that is or is t appropriate. 
Preschool programs for low income children have rockc.1 ttcuiy ol ::hotso 
traditional notions and the field of early childhood coucvitlon ij nou 
ready foi a variety of new and exciting; approaches. 
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